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THE MAGAZINE THAT MAKES TEENS THINK 
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grow up 


. Your child has planned her future. 


You can help her realise her ambition by 
putting aside a part of your earnings 
away from easy reach...into a Savings 
scheme... So that over the years there 
is a tidy sum...a sum that'll be of use 
when it's needed most... 


7-Year National Savings Certificates— 
an ideal investment for all. Many more 
savings schemes—equally attractive— 
are available. 


For details, write to the National 
Savings Commissioner, Post Box 96, 
Nagpur or ask your nearest 

Post Office. 
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Make Time for Adventure 


“Go Sir, gallop, and don’t forget that 
the world was made in six days. You can 
ask me for anything you like, except time,” 


said Napoleon to one of his generals ... 
Do you sometimes feel time slip by with 
not much to show for it? 

How can you make sure that next year 
you will be satisfied with yourself? The 
answer is simple: Set targets for yourself, 
and choose them so that each day, each 
month you can check up on how close you 
are coming, Don’t set the targets so high, 
in a rush of enthusiasm, that you will never 
hit them. Have separate targets for each 
area of your life—home, school and the 
outside world. 

At home, instead of just deciding to be 
polite and helpful, why not make it a speci- 
fic target—one appreciative remark or good 
deed to each person everyday. At the begin- 
ning it will be hard to think of things to 
praise but be observant and pretty soon you 
will be surprised what a number of praise- 
worthy things they do. The poet tells us, 
“If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
a man is doing, If you like him or you 
love him, tell him now!” 

Studies provide the simplest iarget: set 
aside two or three hours a day for concen- 
trated homework and do it regularly. Some 
subjects are pleasant and some unpleasant. 
But they are all necessary. With food you 
cannot just eat double shares of sweet or 
icecream and neglect the chapatties. So it 
is with studies. If you like drawing it doesn’t 
mean you may spend all your time colour- 
ing maps and leave algebra undone. Home- 
work time must be shared fairly by all 
subjects. 

But youth is also the time for Adventure: 
first of all adventures in knowledge. So you 
must have a target for private studies, a- 
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side from homework, in the subjects that 
interest you—literature or science, history 
or algebra, language or geography. Set a 
target of two or three hours a week for 
this personal “research” —not for teachers 
or parents but for yourself. Weekends are 
the best time because you can visit a nearby 
library or go somewhere to collect informa- 
tion. 

Next is the adventure of pure skill, be 
it games or music, athletics or a craft. Not 
everyone can be a champion, but everyone 
can improve his or her own mark, You 
must set aside time for practice daily either 
in the morning or evening after school, 

The greatest adventure for youth is dis- 
covery—discovery of the world around. 
And the most ‘fun’ discoveries are made not 
in books but personally. Y our scout or guide 
group or a school club is the best starting 
point. 

Then look around you! A newspaper, « 
power station, the police headquarters, the 
municipal committee, a railway yard, a 
hospital, a telephone exchange—in a city 
there are so many organisations that we 
depend upon in daily life. You should know 
how they work, Outside the big cities there 
are also many interesting adventures in dis- 
covery—at a coastal port to climb on the 
sailing vessels, in the hills to visit the forest 
department or a new construction project; 
in the plains there are always factories, 
sometimes an airport, often a hospital, ex- 
perimental farm, etc, Let your group’s 
target be one new discovery adventure a 
month! 

Set your targets and make your time- 
table, then you won’t need to ‘kill time’ 
in gossip and roaming about. Remember: 
you can’t kill time, without injuring eter- 
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CHINA 


MAO’S THOUGHTS—RED GUARDS 
—NIXON’S VISIT 
WHAT IS CHINA LIKE TODAY? 


HE People’s Republic of China took 

over the China seat in the United 
Nations in October 1971—after twenty 
years of resistance principally from the 
U.S.A. When President Nixon took 100 
newspapermen with him to Peking in Feb- 
ruary, we knew the Chinese too had finally 
opened their doors to the outside world. 

The news reveals a way of life that is 
totally foreign to us. To understand why 
this is so it is necessary to know something 
of the changes made by the Communists in 
Chinese society. 

Mao Tse-Tung came to power in 1949, 
The country was in ruins after a long civil 
war and the Japanese occupation in World 
War II. The measures adopted by Mao to 
restart the economy and remove corruption, 
to unify the country and crush all opposi- 
tion, were harsh in the extreme to indivi- 
duals, However, these methods benefitted 
the country as a whole, and by 1957 the 
Chinese economy had recovered to its 1937 
level. Thousands of Russian advisers and 
technicians helped too—with shipyards, 
steel mills, truck, tractor and airplane 
factories, 

Then came the “Great Leap Forward” 
in 1958 during which Mao tried to acce- 
lerate industrialisation. Huge agricultural 
communes were set up and backyard steel 
furnaces started “to increase production”. 
Not surprisingly, the Great Leap was a 
colossal flop economically. Food had to 
be imported and industry came to a halt. 
Partly to signal their disapproval of such 
policies, the Russians stopped their aid 
and removed every technician. However, 
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Mao Tse-Tung Chou En-lai 
Gin the year 1959) 


Mao had succeeded in passing the idea of 
rapid national growth and self sufficiency 
down to the people. His rivals in the Com- 
munist Party succeeded in introducing 
“sensible” (that is, less extreme) 
however, and the economy recovered. 
Then, in August 1966, the old man n 
his most radical move—the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution, in which loyalty 
to society had to replace loyalty to the 
family, and desires for material comforts 
had to be abolished. School children. 
banded together as Red Guards and know- 
ing nothing but Mao-thought, took the lead 
in this phase. Mao used the G P C R to 
turn upside down the party organisation— 
about 88% of the officials were sacked 
and sent to villages to work in the fields. 
Only Chou, the sweet-tongued Prime Minis- 
ter, and a few other old comrades of Mao 
survived the G P C R, in which Universities 
were closed down and factories reorganised 
on the basis of Mao’s Thoughts. Collected 
in the famous Little Red Book, these are 
really slogans to suit every occasion, 


policies, 


ace 


Permanent Revolution 


Their theme is “Uninterrupted or Con- 
tinuous Revolution”, meaning that no one 
should think the revolution is over, that no 
“boss” should feel secure, that all should 
expect more revolutionary changes yet to 
come, In short the revolution itself becomes 
the focus of people’s attention, rather than 
any longterm economic goals (such as 
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“garibi hatao”), Such a continuous revolu- 
tion does have one advantage compared 
with those in other communist countries; 
the party officials will not quickly be- 
come the new privileged ruling class as 
they did in Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Today, students are disciplined and 
serious. They do not squirm in their seats 
let their attention wander from the 
teacher. Every classroom has a picture of 
Mao and questions to students bring a Mao 
Thought as an answer. “What do you want 
to do when you graduate?” a girl was asked. 
“Whatever benefits the people, what the 
party wants me to do,” was her reply. 
Children go to school at the age of 6, and 
are taught Red Guard philosophy; all wear 
Mao hadges, They begin to read Mao’s 
Thoughts at 9, Even parsing is on sentences 
taken from the Red Book. Arts and human- 
ities are not encouraged. School is for 12 
years and college, for a few only, another 
7 years including time for working at 
factories or farms. 
Girls are given the same opportunities 
—and work—as boys and are not encoura- 
ged to wear jewellery or make-up. 


Chinese theatre is fully political and costumes of 
the artistes are usually military. People would not 
understand a ballet like Swan Lake. 
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Marriages take place at age 25 between 
two people who share the same profession. 
Thus a brick layer will marry a_ brick 
layer, an engineer will marry an engineer, 
and so on. Women have more opportunities 
and equality than women in many countries 
—free hospitalisation, nursery, infant 
schools are available. Dating is common— 
but not in the western seise—the couple 
play ping-pong (which along with swim- 
ming is widely encouraged) or some other 
sport. 

Films and magazines, the radio and the 
theatre are completely serious and feature 
Mao’s thoughts and discussions about their 
meaning and practical application, Con- 
sequently, all children are brought up in 
strict mental and physical discipline. 

The 800 million Chinese living in 
9,597,000 sq. km. are a_ hard-working 
people and the government encourages 
high production. Consumer goods are 
freely available—transistor radios, plastic 
raincoats, soap—very few things are 
rationed: cloth (17ft. per person) and 
grain (15-28 kilos per month depending 
on the work one does). Yet luxury articles 
are expensive: a pair of pyjamas will take 
up 6 days of pay for an average worker 
while shoes use up 10 days’ pay and a 
watch would use 60 days’ pay. (By com- 
parison, the lowest paid factory worker in 
India could buy a watch with 15 days’ 
pay.) 

Russia and China 


The People’s Liberation Army provides 
the basic guarantee of law and order, 
though there are provincial and_ city 
militia of 20 million men as well as police 
forces, In 1971, to the astonishment of out- 
siders, Marshal Lin Piao, then Minister of 
Defence and referred to by Peking radio 
as Mao’s successor, disappeared, It is said 
that the Marshal and many of his Army 
colleagues felt that improving relations 
with Russia was more urgent than with 
America, 


work 


Many Chinese women, such as this machinist, 
in factories. 


Lin Piao lost the argument to Chou En- 
lai and Mao, and he has not been heard of 
since, Mao and Chou are equally aware 
that their 5000 mile border with Russia is 
alive with troops, planes and_ missile 
artillery ... did they invite President Nixon 
for insurance against a Russian attack? 

One of Mao’s thoughts is: “Power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun”, With that 
belief, China started early on a nuclear 
weapons programne, In 1964 they con- 
ducted their first test and in 1966 they 
tested an H-bomb. Now they have at least 
one missile submarine and are building 
about twenty H-bombs a year. China is a 
major power today, and takes every op- 
portunity to let other countries know it. 


India and China 


India and China have had contacts since 
the earliest centuries. Buddhism was 
introduced to China in the first century 
B.C. For more than a thousand years India 
and China exchanged religious and 
philosophical ideas, and trade and travel 
was carried on, Fa Hien is a well-known 
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pilgrim who visited India in the 4th 
century A.D, and Hiuen Tsang studied at 
the University of Nalanda during the time 
of King Harsha (630 A.D.) 

In 1939, Jawaharlal Nehru visited China 
and in 1950 he welcomed Mao’s new 


government. However, despite Tibetan 
warning. India did not realise China’s 
full intentions, In 1950 China annexed 


Tibet and imprisoned the Dalai Lama. Still 
India turned a blind eye to happenings in 
the North, hoping the Himalayas would 
never be a battleground. 

In 1954, India and China signed a trade 
igreement, That same year, Chou En-lai 
even accepted the Macmohan Line as the 
boundary between India and China. In 1958 
however, Chinese maps included parts of 
Uttar Pradesh, NEFA, and Ladakh as 
theirs. In that year China made many 
infiltrations on Indian land. In 1959 they 
fired on Indian guards at Longju in NEFA, 
While explanations were being passed 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Chou En- 
lai, China was all the time preparing to 
invade India. Finally in July 1962, they 
ambushed an Indian post in Ladakh. Indian 
troops were ill-prepared to meet the attack 
but were ordered to send the Chinese out. 
When the Chinese stopped their attack in 
December they had conquered 14,500 sq. 
miles of Indian territory. 

Throughout, China’s policy has been to 
prevent India from emerging as a major 
power in Asia. That is why it has been 
helpful to Pakistan militarily, and why it 
did not lift a finger to help the people’s 
movement to free Bangladesh. 

China is a great nation and an ancient 
civilised land. Mao Tse-Tung and the Red 
Guards are attempting to build an entirely 
new kind of civilisation in that country. He 
also wants China to be a great power in the 
world. For us in India that can spell danger, 
for we have our own ancient values to 
preserve, and our cultural and trade inter- 
ests in other lands to protect. 
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Our Camping 
Trip Across 
the U. S. 


Travellers from Europe find Asia fascin- 
ating because of the amazing cultural 
achievements of the people despite the 
harshness of nature. In America, on the other 
hand, it is the beauties of nature that amaze 
the visitors—despite the works of man. 


Travelling together with her husband and 
5-year-old daughter and another couple from 
India, our author, Mrs. Mahema Devadoss 
experienced the great geological story book 
of the American west and recounts it with 
her own illustrations in three instalments for 


SUNSHINE'’s readers. 


E have returned after a three week 

tour of this vast and beautiful coun- 
try. It is difficult to believe that we travelled 
nearly 7000 miles by car and that there 
was not a single mishap! 

We made preparations much ahead of 
time. Friends told us that the best way 
to travel at a low cost, and to see the coun- 
try, was to camp in a tent in National for- 
ests. We didn’t have to buy anything and 
were able to borrow a beautiful tent (9 ft 
x 9 ft), a stove, sleeping bags, a lantern, 
tools and camping utensils. 

Luckily another couple, Hari and 
Gayatri, joined us to share in the fun, work 
and expenses! Finally we were all packed 
and left Oberlin for Columbus on the 7th 
of June. Early on the 9th we set out on 
the first lap of our journey to Lawrence 
(Kansas). This was the longest stretch of 
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driving in one day and we covered 750 
miles! The roads are excellent and the 
highway system superb. You can travel at 
70 m.p.h. and not feel tired. 

On the 11th we left for the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado. The winding roads 
took us through beautiful mountain scenery. 
The peaks were snow covered. We pitched 
our tent for the first time in a camping 
ground very close to the running waters 
of a stream, There were pines all around. 
Tt was very cold that night and we crawled 
into our sleeping bags and huddled to- 
gether. 

The next day we toured the Rockies, For 
the first time. we saw wild deer browsing 
in the woods. We saw the Grand Lake, 
went over Fall River pass, Estes park and 
to Long’s peak, the highest peak in the 
Rockies. On a short trek through the woods 
we saw a beaver* on a tree. Suja was wildly 
excited and so were we! There is a special 
pleasure in seeing wild life in natural sur- 
roundings. 

On the 13th morning we left for Aspen, 
to visit Mr. Vance. the Maths professor 
at Oberlin College. Aspen is in the heart 
of the Rockies amidst breathtakingly beau- 
tiful scenery. We stopped at the Red Rocks 
amphitheatre—located between two huge 


*heaver—an animal living both on land and in water, 
and valued for its soft fur 


uptilted rock formations, 15 
miles west of Denver. These 
gigantic fingers were formed 
during, the Paleozoic era of the 
earth’s formation—about 300 
million years ago! Operas, sym- 
phonies and Easter sunrise serv- 
ices are held here every year. 
The theatre itself is built beauti- 
fully in red sandstone and blends 
in with the background. 


We left early on the 15th— 
destination: the great sand dunes 
near Alamosa. Enroute we went 
to the “Cave of the Winds’—an 
underground cave extending for about 34 
of a mile with stalactites and stalagmites. 
Further down, on this route, we stopped 
at the “Garden of the Gods’—romantic 
name for a large area where there are huge 
boulders of rock in unusual formations, 
moulded by the greatest sculptor of all— 
Nature, that is, erosion, wind, sun, snow 
and rain! 


We camped close to the sand dunes that 
night. The dunes had a mysterious appeal. 
The lengthening shadows heightened their 
beauty. They covered an area of 22 miles 
and the highest peaks are around 700 ft 

. yet they give the illusion of being small. 
The ceaseless winds shape and change the 
dunes which slowly cover more and more 
area, burying trees and plants through the 
years. At spring time the river bed at the 
foot of the dunes is covered with sunflowers. 

Our next halt was at Mesa Verde— cliff 
dwellings of Indian tribes—built in the 
heart of the majestic plateau, which arises 
abruptly in the arid land bordering the 
Colorado high mountain country. The Mesa 
Verde National Park covers 52,000 acres! 
The Indians lived in this region for about 
1,300 years. Their culture evolved over the 
centuries, until about 700 years ago, when 
they abandoned these cliff side homes and 
moved to the south and east. (Mesa is ‘table’ 
in the Indian dialect and Verde is “dwell- 
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The Red Rocks 


Theatre 


ings —i.e, tableland dwellings.) 

It’s difficult to describe the cliff dwellings 
and their first impact on the visitor. Tucked 
away under huge protective cliffs are brick 
dwellings to which the tribes used to climb 
down by rope ladders or by toe-holds carved 
into the rock. The cliffs overlook deep 
gorges and one wonders how they ever 
carried the tons of material down and built 
these precarious dwellings! Scattered over 
the tableland, are over 200 ruins of such 
dwellings. 

Our next stop was the Grand Canyon, 
but enroute we saw the Painted Desert — 
truly an artist’s work. Mother Nature again 

. unworldly hues, delicate pastel shades 
blending and changing from white at the 
tip of sand mounds to dark brown, orange 
or deep vermilion, Quite unbelievable? 
We saw it all and yet I feel it wasn’t true! 
The land is barren—many miles of it, and 
weirdly eroded. It is here that we saw the 
Petrified Forest—trees turned to stone! 
(The American continent has even rarities 
on a grand scale—not only milk and 
honey!) The logs—thousands of them— 
look like wood but when you go close they 
are solid and gleam with myriads of 
colours. In the museum we saw polished 
cross-sections brilliant with jasper and 
agate, 


The Petrified Forest is part of the Chinle 
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Chiff Palace—the largest of the group 


Formation—about 200 million years old! 
It is difficult to stand there and conceive 
of the earth so long ago. In this region 
once a lush jungle—ancient plants and ani- 
mals lived and died, leaving fossil remains. 
Through the years, rivers changed courses, 
adding to the rock deposits and volcanoes 
erupted and covered the sediments with 
volcanic ash. Now the erosion cycle con- 
tinues by wind and rain, and each year a 
little more petrified wood and fossils are 
exposed to view. In many of the logs, we 


Sectional view of Mesa Verde 


see how the silica-rich water percolated 
through them forming minute crystals of 
mineral quartz within the spaces in the 
wood tissues. Inside hollow the 
crystals continued to grow, lining the dead 
wood with amethyst, rose quariz, smoky 
quartz and other gems! Life in death! 

We camped at the Sunset Crater camp 
under the shadow of an extinet volcano, 
The rim of the crater had many different 
colours—looking from the distance like a 
flushed peach. (to be continued ) 


logs, 


Petrified Log: Left: Before it is polished. Right: After it is polished. 
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ROBBERS 


Part 2 


OW it is even difficult to remember 

what the ceremony was we had at 
home. It was either my wife’s name-day or 
my own birthday. Only I remember dis- 
tinctly that from everywhere known and un- 
known relatives had gathered at our place. 
After a hearty supper those who lived near- 
by dispersed to their respective homes and 
the rest settled down in our house for the 
night whenever they could. At night I 
felt very thirsty. I crept to the kitchen on 
tip-toe, drank a glass of fruit juice and 
again tip-toed back to the bed-room. 

Hardly had I closed my eyes, when 
someone knocked at the window, In the 
moonlight only a hand could be seen. It 
was banging on the glass hastily and per- 
sistently. It was winter; there was snow 
and frost outside, but the arm was bare 
upto the elbow. I jumped out of my bed 
and went to the window. My wife’s brother 
was standing outside in his underwear, 
trembling with cold and fright. 

“Open the window!” he whispered, 
“Open the window!” I opened the window. 
He looked awful. 

“You are sleeping here,”’ he whispered, 
“and thieves have entered the house.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” I retorted. “What 
thieves?” 

“T heard them myself! The whole house 
is on the alert, the guests have locked them- 
selves in the kitchen. I climbed out of the 
window to warn you. Take your pistol! Let 
us try to catch them, They are in the study 
now.” 

With trembling hands I got the pistol 
out of the side table and with great dif- 
ficulty put a charge into it. Then I softly 
opened the door of the study and fired at 
random. 
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by Zhan Griva 


“Hands up! Or I shall...” 

Nobody responded. I put on the light. 
My study seemed to be unusually quiet. 
Holding the pistol cocked, I turned towards 
the kitchen to rescue the guests and house- 
hold members. I did not meet any thieves 
in the corridor and reached the closed door 
of the kitchen without any mishap, The 
door flew open, as if the spring had given 
way. 

“Have you finished him off?” cried an 
agitated voice. 

“T have not even seen him. Why are you 
trembling? You had better help me to find 
him!” 

Holding each other by the hand, all of 
them formed a long chain behind -me; at 
the very end of it, creeping at my daughter's 
heels, was our dog, his tail between his 
legs. In this fashion we moved into the 
study in order to make a thorough search 
of all corners, Again our search ended in 
nothing. Then I opened the door of the next 
room and cried, “Hands up! Or I shall...” 

Nobody answered. The family members 
rushed helter-skelter for cover. 

“Obviously he is hiding in the cupboard,” 
suggested mother-in-law, “only be care- 
ful, so that he does not hurt you. Of course, 
he is there behind the clothes.” 

I put on the light, tip-toed to the ward- 
robe and opened the door with a jerk, cry- 
ing, “Hands up! Or I shall . . .” 

And again nobody responded, Then I 
began throwing out the things one by one. 

“Come out now!” 

But the cupboard was empty. 


“Maybe he is behind the second door?” 
said mother-in-law, not very sure of her- 
self this time. 
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“Have courage,” advised my wife from 
under the cot. “Why are you afraid? After 
all you have the gun!” 

This put some heart into me. While 
flinging open the second door I could not 
vefrain from saying spitefully, “Try and 
hide here—on these shelves!” 

I examined all doors and windows. 
Everything was in perfect order, Only the 
window in the kitchen, from which my 
brother-in-law had climbed out earlier in 
order to impart the terrible news, was 
slightly ajar. 

“Where is that villain hiding?” exclaim- 
ed mother-in-law, bewildered. 

“Maybe he is hiding in the bathroom,” 
guessed my wife. 

Again on tip-toe—with me at the head 
and the dog bringing up the rear—we crept 
into the bathroom. Not finding anybody 
there too, we gathered in the kitchen. The 
initial fright had passed, and I decided to 
cross-examine the eye-witnesses, 

“Who saw the thief?” 

Silence. 

“All right, who first discovered him?” 

“I did,” confessed my brother-in-law, 
who was sleeping in the room next to the 
kitchen, “He entered the kitchen, drank 
something stealthily and then came out 
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“What? He had a drink in the kitchen? 
When was this?” I cried, blue with fury. 

“About half an hour back,” replied the 
lad, trying to recover himself. 

“But that was I! I came out to have a 
drink in the kitchen!” 

“Oh, was that you?” exclaimed every- 
one together, with a sigh of relief, “How 
you frightened us!” 

I unloaded my pistol and would have 
given vent to my fury, but suddenly noticed 
that we were all standing about in our night 
clothes. The others too realised this and in 
a second made themselves scarce. 

“What a nightmare!” said my wife, when 
we were back in our bedroom. “It turns out 
that all the time you were catching your 
own self—It is just as well you did not 
shoot yourself.” 

She took the pistol from me, and in 
annoyance looked at the wall, where the 
shot had left a brown mark. “Is it proper 
to handle a gun like this? Just like a 
robber...” 

How could T object? I actually resembled 
a robber, not with a sausage-pistol in hand, 
but with a real one. 

(Translated from the Russian by Kamal Bakaya) 
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The Eerie Underwater World 
of the Diver 


Hydrospace is the new frontier of science. The Institute of Oceano- 
graphy in Panaji, Goa, has put India on the hydrospace map. What does 
it take to explore the depths of the sea? Read on for the first article in 


our series on underwater facts... 


HE work of divers employed by salvage 

firms and of those serving in the Navy 
is always difficult, and sometimes danger- 
ous. They are a select band of brave men 
working in a strange area where a false 
move or an error of judgement can bring 
disaster. The tasks they perform are far 
from pleasant and some of the stories they 
have brought back from the green depths of 
the ocean are gruesome. 

One such story concerns a Royal Navy 
diver during the first World War. A 
wrecked German U-boat lay on the sea bed 
off the coast of Scotland, and the Navy was 
anxious to recover the vessel’s secret papers. 


The diver descended and cautiously en- 
tered the open conning tower. Using his 
underwater torch to light his way through 
the cramped passageway of the submarine, 
he suddenly had an uncanny feeling that 
he was being followed. Swinging his torch 
around he was horrified to see a gaunt 
skeletal figure dressed in German naval uni- 
form ‘pointing a bony hand towards him. 

Swallowing hard, ‘the diver overcame his 
surge of sickening fear, and waded past 
the unfortunate member of the U-boat’s ill- 
fated crew, determined to complete his as- 
signed task. On reaching the door of the 
commander’s cabin he was unable to con- 
trol a desire to look around again—and 
there behind him stood the grimacing figure 
barely a couple of feet away! 


It speaks highly for the self-discipline 
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instilled by the Navy that he was able to 
reason out why the dead crewman had ‘fol- 
lowed’ him: The action of his walking 
through the swirling water had created an 
eddy which had sucked the almost weight- 
less skeleton after him. 


Early Diving Aids 


Men have been diving to depths of fifty, 
or even a hundred feet, for centuries in the 
warm seas without any artificial aids other 
than perhaps a large stone to carry them 
down. These were the pearl and sponge 
divers who carry on their activities today 
almost the same way. 

The ancient Greeks had a considerable 
knowledge of the sea. The great naturalist 
Aristotle had Alexander as his pupil for 
a period in the 4th century B.C, It was 
probably Alexander’s desire to find some 
way of dealing with the underwater harbour 
defences during the siege of Tyre (322 
B.C.) that brought about the invention of 
the diving bell, one of the first aids to 
prolonged immersion, Traditional paintings 
show Alexander sitting quietly on the sea 
bottom in a barrel observing the submarine 
scene. Aristotle also refers to containers 
filled with air which were sent down to 
the divers. Older Assyrian wall decorations 
of about 900 B.C. (now visible in the Brit- 
ish Museum) depict underwater swimmers 
using air bags made of animal skins, with 
a tube entering the mouth. 

Later, hand bellows, like the blacksmith’s, 
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were used to pump air down a pipe to 
divers. A great step forward came as a 
result of the experimental work of James 
Watt on steam engines (which you may re- 
call he mainly intended to use for pumping 
out water from coal mines) which produced 
the first workable pumps. When the princi- 
ple of the pump was applied successfully 
to diving, a continuous and reliable supply 
of air was assured. 
The Diving Dress 


The next major contribution came in 
1819 from a German engineer. Augustus 
Siebe had taken part as an artillery officer 
in the final battle against Napoleon at 
Waterloo, Settling in London, he met a 
young diver who complained about the poor 
performance of his ‘open’ diving dress. This 


type of dress consisted of a metal helmet 
attached to a jacket which reached to the 
waist. Air pumped down to the diver entered 
the helmet and escaped beneath the open 
waist band of the jacket. The danger of 
course was that if the diver bent over too 
far or, made a sudden movement, his dress 
—and helmet—would fill up with water. 

Siebe improved on the design with a belt, 
weights, etc., and for twenty years his design 
was unsurpassed. Then in 1837 he produced 
his first ‘closed’ dress, a design which is 
still in general use today. 

For the ‘closed’ dress, he kept the air 
pump and helmet and attached it to an all- 
enclosing airtight suit. The sleeves were 
sealed at the wrist and the diver’s hands 
were left free. Lead weights were hung on 
the chest and back to counteract the buoyan- 
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Siebe’s first closed dress and 
helmet (1837) 
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cy of the air-filled suit, and the 
diver wore lead-soled shoes. A diver 
could now carry out all kinds of 
work on the ocean floor, and move 
about freely without fear of being 
drowned—as he would have been 
had he tripped and fallen while 


wearing an ‘open’ suit. 
Modern Improvements 


As you can see from the illustra- 
tions, there’s little difference be- 
tween Siebe’s first ‘closed’ suit and 
that of a modern diver. There have 
been improvements in the materials 
used and in the gadgets a diver now 
has. For example the telephone, 
waterproof electric spotlights, and 
specialised underwater tools such 
as oxy-hydrogen cutting tools. A 
flame at 2600°C burning in its own 
gas-bubble can be produced under- 
water to pierce the strongest steel. 
Electric are welding is done under- 
water too. Pneumatic tools driven 
by compressed air, are also used, 
for instance to drive nails and bolts 


Siebe Gormon diving ap- 


paratus (Today) 
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right into steel plates upto one inch thick. 
The modern diver has tu be a skilled crafts- 
man, whether he is engaged in salvage work, 
underwater repairs on ships, or on weld- 
ing and erecting foundations for bridges. 


SALVAGING 
SUNKEN 
SHIPS 


Most readers will want to know how 
divers help to raise sunken ships. The illus- 
trations show how blowing the water out 
of floats causes them to rise, bringing the 
wreck up with them, The tide is also used, 
as explained below, 

First, of course, a number of thick wire 
-ropes must be passed under the ship. This 
is done by divers tunnelling under the hull 
using powerful jets of water supplied by 
hydraulic pumps through hoses. Steel rods 
are then pushed through the channels in the 
sand cut by the jet nozzles, and divers work- 
ing in pairs attach pilot lines to the rods. 
The pilot lines are taken to the surface 
where thicker ropes are tied on to be 
dragged under the hull, 

Finally the 9-inch thick lifting hawsers 
are pulled into position. These hawsers, 


Diagram to show how a sunken ship is lifted. 
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which can each lift a 250 ton load, are 
secured to the lifting vessels and winched 
taut at low tide. As the water rises with 
the incoming tide, the sunken vessel will 
lift off the bottom, 

At high tide, when maximum lift has 
been obtained, the lifting vessels are towed 
along with the wreck to shallower water. 
At the next low tide the hawsers are again 
tightened and the whole procedure is re- 
peated. In ideal conditions a lift of 25 
feet can be achieved wiih each tide. 


* 


Freedom of movement in shallow water 
has pushed the ‘frontier’ deeper and deeper. 
The American Air Force lost a nuclear 
bomb in the Mediterranean off the coast of 
Spain in 1966. The bomb was discovered 
2,500 feet under water, a depth well below 
that at which even divers wearing armoured 
dress could operate. Nevertheless, the bomb 
was salvaged. It was a remarkable feat 
made possible by underwater vehicles 
such as submersibles. 

In future articles we shall describe the 
world of the aquanauts, their hydrospace- 
craft and the technical marvels that enable 
them to ‘see’, seize, measure and photo- 
graph in the dark ocean depths. 


Lifting craft in ‘light’ 
condition 


Lifting craft in ‘deep’ 
condition, 
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GRAVITY WAVES 


The far-reaching effects of gravitational 
forces on the Earth and above it are well 
known. But how exactly the force is exerted 
or propagated had not been clear enough 
all these years. 

An Israeli physicist, Dr, Dror Sadeh of 
Tel Aviv University, claims that he has 
gathered physical proof that gravity moves 
in waves. Albert Einstein had suggested such 
a possibility some decades ago but American 
scientists were unable to prove it satisfac- 
torily. Now Dr. Sadeh says he has conclusive 
evidence showing that certain stars in our 
galaxy exert periodic waves of gravity or 
pressure on Earth which, _ therefore, 
vibrates continuously in trembles of a bil- 
lionth of a centimetre. 

This theory has been hailed as one of 
great importance. It is expected to lead— 
maybe only after considerable research—to 
a better understanding of the causes of earth- 


quakes. 
PREHISTORIC SPECIES FOUND 


The catching of a specimen of the very 
precious, prehistoric fish, Dugong (thought 
to be extinct now), in the Comoro Islands 
in the Indian Ocean has thrilled natural 
scientists, This is because one of the theories 
of origin of life on Earth is that it origin- 
ated from the ocean, and from the Dugong 
in particular. 

To put in a story forrn for easier under- 
standing, it is said that once upon a time an 
unusually intelligent and enterprising Dugong 
(also known as Coelacanth) swam ashore 
and tried to walk, wobbling on its fins, Find- 
ing this experience interesting, it decided to 
stay on the shore. In due course, it developed 
lungs instead of gills. And thus, land-life 
was born on the Earth from the ocean. 

It is also interesting to note that while 
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many old species on land have become com- 
pletely extinct, a few very old under-water 
species are, however, occasionally found in 
the oceans, E.g., a Dugong was also found 
some years ago on the coast of Madagascar 
in the Indian Ocean, but it did not survive. 


SCHOOLBOY DISCOVERS A PLANET 


A 14-year-old schoolboy, Graham Con- 
roy ‘‘discovered”’ a new planet beyond Pluto. 
Some experts at first discounted his theory 
of a tenth planet, 7179 million miles from 
the Sun, Later, however, American scientists, 
using a radio telescope and a massive com- 
puter, calculated and confirmed that there 
is such a planet. 

Graham, the son of a crane-driver from 
Stockton-on-Tees in north-east England, had 
been an amateur astronomer for less than 
a year, He worked out mathematically the 
existence of a gigantic planet in orbit beyond 
Pluto, He named it Poseidon, 

Mr. Bob Wood, a leading Teesside as- 
tronomer, said: “The American scientists 
have confirmed Graham's prediction. What 
they worked out on the computer, he had 
already done in his head’, Mr. Wood plans 
to send Graham's papers on his thesis to the 
American scientists who have worked on 
this’ project. 

The California University scientists have 
called the discovery Planet X. They calcu- 
lated that it is three times the size of Saturn 
but is masked from earth by the brightness 
of the stars of the Miky Way. 
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A Quiz On 


INDIA 


I. Mention two of the major social 
changes made through constitutional 
amendments (1). before 1969 (2). after 
1970. 

I. List three items produced in our 
country (1). only by the Public Sector 
(2). by both the public and private 
sectors. 


III. How many wars has independent 


India had to fight so far? 


Against whom? Which was the longest? 
1V. Name the following: 
(1). Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India (2). Chairman of the Rajya Sabha 
(3). Chief Minister of. Kerala (4), Chief 
of Staff, [AF 
V. Mention three ‘Union Territories’, 
VI. In which years did India win the 
Olympic gold medal for hockey? 
VII. Against which countries has India 
won the ‘rubber’ in test cricket in the last 
ten years? 
VITL. 


come: 


Name the first Indian woman to be- 


(1). Ruler of Delhi, (2). A Minister in the 
Union Cabinet. (3). Ambassador of India. 
(4), President of the Congress party. 

IX, State whether the following statements 
are true or false. If false, correct them. 


1, All those who fought for India’s inde- 
pendence were socialists, 2. Gandhiji 
wanted a practical, job-oriented educational 
system in schools, 3. At the time of Inde- 
pendence, India owed Britain a large a- 
mount of money. 4 Pandit Nehru was in 
favour of liberal investments in science and 
technology. 


X. Link the events listed below with the 
correct years from the second column: 


|, France handed over Pondicherry 1966 
and other territories to India. 

2. First Round Table Conference in 1929 
London, for India’s Independ- 
ence, between Indian and British 
leaders. 

3. Indo-Pakistan Summit at Tash- 1930 
kent. 

4. First Five Year Plan launched. 1951 

5. The Congress party resolved’ to 
work for the complete independ- 1956 


ence (purna swaraj) of India. 


Send your answers to these questions with your 
name and S.R. No. Names of Subscribers who 
score Points will be published, Upto 4 Points will 
be awarded on merit. Last date: July 20. 


——— 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


may have his name printed in “Pen Friends” 


ONLY 


(unless he resides out of India) ; 


A may receive an answer in “Your Letters”; 
may act as our Special Correspondent; 
SUBSCRIBER ™y give a gift of SUNSHINE at the reduced price of Rs 6; 
may WIN POINTS in our numerous contests, quizzes and puzzles. 


Don’t be content just to read SUNSHINE in the Library. 
THEREFORE Subscribe for your own copy! (Many Subscribers have won enough 
Points to recover more than the cost of their annual subscriptions. ) 
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——————— 


T was a shark of enormous size advanc- 

ing diagonally, his eyes on fire and his 
jaws open. I was mute with horror and un- 
able to move. The voracious creature shot 
towards the pearl diver, struck his chest 
with its tail and stretched him on the 
eround, Then perceiving Captain Nemo, 
it made straight towards him, 


I can still see Captain Nemo’s position. 
He waited for the shark with admirable 
coolness; and when it rushed at him, he 
avoided the shock and thrust his dagger 
deep into its side. A terrible combat ensued, 
The sea was dyed red with blood. I wanted 
to go to the Captain’s assistance, but nailed 
to the spot with horror, could not stir. 

However, Ned Land disentangled the 
Captain, who, getting up without any 
wound, went straight to the diver, quickly 
cut the cord which held him to his stone. 
and taking him in his arms, mounted to the 
surface. We all three followed, saved by 
a miracle, and reached the fisherman’s 
boat. Captain Nemo revived the unfortunate 
man, whose wondering eyes showed that 
he knew not to what superhuman beings he 


owed his life. 


Once on board the NauTiLus, we each got 
rid of the heavy copper helmet, Captain 
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by JULES VERNE 


Nemo’s first word was to the Canadian. 
“Thank you, Master Land,” said he. 
“T owed you that,” replied Ned Land. 
A thin smile passed across the Captain’s 

lips and that was all. 

Some days later the NauTILUus rose to the 
surface. 

“We are floating on the surface of the 
Mediterranean, friend Ned,” I said. 

“T don’t believe it,’ replied the Canadi- 
an. 

“This low coast which rounds off to the 
south is the Egyptian coast, Ned,” I con- 
tinued; “and you can see the jetty of Port 
Said stretching into the sea.” 

“You are right! Good! Now if you 
please, let us talk of our own affair, but 
so that no one hears us.” 

I thought it best to let him talk, so we 
sat down near the lantern, where we were 
less exposed to the spray of the blades. 

Ned began, “We are in Europe, and be- 
fore Captain Nemo’s caprices drag us once 
more to the bottom of the Polar Seas, 
I ask to leave the NautiLus.” 

I felt no desire to leave Captain Nemo 
before my investigation of submarine 
depths was completed. Should I ever again 
have such an opportunity of observing the 
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wonders of the ocean? No, certainly not! 

“Friend Ned, are you tired of being on 
board?” 

The Canadian remained some moments 
without answering. Then crossing his arms 
he said, “Frankly, I do not regret this jour- 
ney under the seas. I shall be glad to have 
made it; but now that it is made, fet us 
have done with it. That is my idea.” 

“This journey will come to an end, Ned.” 

“Where and when?” 

“The Nautitus is a rapid traveller. Who 
can say that it may not visit the coasts of 
France, England or America, where escape 
may be attempted as advantageously as 
here?” 

“M. Arronax.” replied the Canadian, 
“vou speak in the future: ‘We shall be 
there! We shall be here!’. I speak in the 
present: ‘We are here, and we must profit 
by it’.” 

“Ned, your reasoning is against me. 
Common prudence forbids Captain Nemo 
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to set us at liberty. On the other hand, 
our first attempt must succeed; if it fails, 
we shall never find another, and Captain 
Nemo will never forgive us.” 

“But if a favourable opportunity pre- 
sents itself it must be seized.” 

“Well, Ned, watch for the opportunity 
but do not forget that a hitch will ruin us.” 

Thus ended a conversation which led to 
such grave results. Did Captain Nemo dis- 
trust us in these heavily travelled seas? Or 
did “he only wish to hide himself from 
the numerous vessels which ploughed the 
Mediterranean? I could not tell; but we 
were oftener underwater, and far from the 
coast. 

Forty-eight hours later we were in the 
Atlantic! Our rapid passage across the 
Mediterranean had not allowed Ned Land 
to put his plan into execution, and he could 
not help showing his disappointment. He 
looked at me fixedly and said, “We agreed 
io wait for an opportunity and the oppor- 


Some of the ship’s crew were clearing away barrels of gold and silver and cascades of piastres. 
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tunity has arrived. This night we shall be 
but a few miles from the Spanish coast. I 
have your word M. Arronax, and I vely 
on you.” 

As I was still silent, he continued, “To- 
night at nine o’clock, Captain Nemo will 
be in his room, Neither the engineers nor 
crew can see us. Our boat is ready. You, 
M. Arronax, will awaii my signal in the 
library. Who knows by ten or eleven o’clock 
we shall have landed on some spot of terra 
firma alive or dead. Adieu now till tonight.” 


With that he withdrew, leaving me almost 
dumb. A sad day I passed, between the 
desire of regaining my liberty and of ab- 
andoning the wonderful Nautitus, and 
leaving my submarine studies incomplete. 

A few minutes to nine that night. I 
awaited Ned Land’s signal in the library. 
At this moment the door of the large saloon 
opened, and Captain Nemo appeared. He 
saw me, and without further preamble be- 
gan in an amiable tone of voice, “Ah sir. 
[ have been looking for you ... Do you 
know the history of Spain?” 

IT admit I could not see why this history 
should interest me. And with troubled mind 
and head quite lost, I could not have said 
a word of it. The Captain rose, telling me 
to follow him. I obeyed. We locked out 
through the glass at the sea bed. For half 
a mile around the Navutitus, the water 
seemed bathed in electric light. Some of 
the ship’s crew were clearing away barrels 
of gold and silver and cascades of piastres 
and jewels! I unders:ood now, This was the 
scene of the battle of the 22nd of October 
1702. Here on this very spot the galleons 
laden for the Spanish government had sunk. 
Here Captain Nemo came, according to his 
wants to pack up those millions. He was 
heir direct, without anyone to share, in 
those treasures torn from the Incas and 
from the conquests of Ferdinand Cortez! 
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A month later, the Nautiius was floating 
under an immense body of iceberg at the 
South Pole. At three in the morning I was 
awakened by a violent shock. An enormous 
block of ice, a whole mountain had turned 
over and struck the Nautitus. The over- 
turned block, having slid by degrees had 
found a resting place on the lateral walls, 
which kept it in that position. The NauTILus 
was really imprisoned in a tunnel of ice, 
more than 20 yards in breadth, filled with 
quiet water. It was easy to get out by going 
forward or backward and then making a 
free passage under the iceberg. 

Some hours passed, The compass pointed 
southwards and the log indicated a speed 
of twenty miles an hour, which in such a 
cramped space, was very great. At twenty- 
five minutes past eight a second shock took 
place. I turned pale. 

At this moment the Captain entered. 

“Our course is barred southward?” I 
asked, 

“Yes sir. The iceberg has shifted, and 
closed every outlei.” 

“We are blocked up then?” 

yes,” 

Thus around the Nautitus, above and 
below was an impenetrable wall of ice. We 
were prisoners to the iceberg. 

I watched the Captain, 


“Gentlemen,” he said calmly, “there are 
two ways of dying in the circumstances in 
which we are placed. The first is to be 
crushed; the second is to die of suffocation. 
Let us then caleulaie our chances.” 

“As to suffocation,” I replied, “that is not 
to be feared, because our reservoirs are 
full.” 

“Just so: bui they will only yield two 
days’ supply of air. Now for thirty six 
hours we have been hidden under the water, 
and already the heavy aimosphere of the 
NAUTILUS requires renewal. In forty-eight 
hours our reserve will be exhausted!” 


(to he concluded) 
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CHESS 
PRODIGY 


Bobby Fischer 


The forthcoming tussle for the world chess championship between the American pro- 
digy, Robert (Bobby) Fischer. and the holder, grandmaster Boris Spassky, may be 
the most exciting chess encounter of recent years. Bobby, who became the youngest U.S. 
champion ever in 1959 at the age of 14, is the first non-Russian to go up to the 


_ finals of the world championship. 


Here’s a peep into Fischer's genius and exciting tussle ahead. 


S A CHILD, Bobby was in no way re- 
A markable. He seemed lonely and rather 
withdrawn, One day when he was 6, his 
elder sister happened to bring home a 
chess set. From that day, Bobby’s destiny 
was made. Father, mother, friends—all the 
people he needed—he found in a set of 


chess figures. All the world he wanted was 
there in that square foot of space! He 
would play chess even during breakfast; he 
kept a chessboard permanently fixed by 
his bed. 

At 13, Bobby won the U.S. Junior Cham- 
pionship. At 14, he ripped through eleven 
matches, three with grandmasters*, to be- 
come the U. S$, Champion. Even at this stage 
he had set his eyes on the world title. At 
18, he played with such power and brilli- 
ance that some chess masters were sure that 
he would become the world champion the 
next year, 

In fact, for over a decade, Fischer has 
been referring to himself as the unofficial 
world champion. Only the Russians have 
till now won the world championship, held 
every three years. No other country’s player 
has even reached the finals. Fischer boy- 
cotted the championship in 1965 and 1968, 
accusing the Russians of cunning tactics to 
retain the title among themselves. In the 
league matches they would play for draws 
PICTURES: Left: As a schoolboy wearing short 
pants and a T shirt, Bobby used to attract attention 
when he visited famous chess clubs. 


Top: Engrossed in chess even during a flight in a 
small airplane. 
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(144 point) among themselves, and for a 
win (1 point) against others, he said. He 
insisted that the rules should be revised. 
After ten years in ‘exile’, Bobby succeeded: 
the world chess organisation dropped the 
tournament system for the world cham- 
pionship and substituted a series of indi- 
vidual matches. 

While the Russians will struggle and 
force a draw rather than lose, Fischer is 
the only grandmaster who will always play 
boldly, even at the risk of a defeat, rather 
than play for a draw. Now 28 and perhaps 
nearing the peak of his genius, he has 
matured in his style of play over the years. 
He no longer employs flashy but risky 
tactics. He has become a classical tactician 
attacking from solid positional bases and 
overpowering rather than dazzling his op- 
ponents. In the semi-final match at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, last October, he was pitted 
against Russia’s Tigran Petrosian, a very 
defensive player who was the world cham- 
pion during 1963-69, On the eve of the 
contest, some experts commented: “The 
only way Petrosian can beat Fischer 
is by boring him to death.” As a past cham- 
pion described it, Petrosian’s tactic was to 
“play like a snake—wait for you to make 
a false move and then pounce on you”. 


Petrosian, as usual, manoeuvred his 
pawns with an aim to outlast, rather than 
outfight, his opponent. After playing a text 
book-game in his first ten moves, he surpris- 
ingly sacrificed a pawn in the eleventh move. 
(Experts explained this to be the result 
of the Russian’s intensive study of Fischer's 
tactics and how to counter them.) Though 
he gained an upper hand over Fischer, who 
was playing an attacking game as usual, 
Petrosian seemed uneasy in the role of an 
attacker. Moreover, since a player is al- 
lowed only 214 hours total time to make 
the first 40 moves, he soon found himself 
hard-pressed for time and fumbled, thus 
enabling Fischer to stage a comeback 
victory. 
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Sniffing, and sipping hot tea to get over 
a bad cold, Fischer began the second game 
boldly, launching an early attack without 
first castling his king into a protected cor- 
ner — a basic defensive move taught in 
every chess primer, This rashness proved 
costly and ultimately gave Petrosian an op- 
portunity to pin his rival’s exposed king in 
a powerful crossfire. Backed into a corner 
after the 32nd move, Fischer pondered over 
his plight for ten minutes and then resigned. 

He now seemed to lose his control. The 
next three games were draws, Struggling 
to break through, Bobby became more and 
more uneasy. But he knew what was wrong 
and decided to go into intense concentra- 
tion. When the day’s matches were over, 
he stopped visiting the local athletic club 
where he used to take exercises. He also 
changed his hotel to avoid distractions. 

It worked, The next day in the sixth 
game, he regained his form and launched 
a vigorous attack on Petrosian’s defence 
in a battle that took Bobby a total of eight 
hours to complete, In the end, Petrosian 
failed in a desperate bid to force a draw, 
and asked for a rest period before the next 
game. Later, Fischer took the next three 
games in a crushing manner, and won the 
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*érandmaster—a title conferred by the 
world chess federation. 


Playing against Petrosian at Buenos Aires 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


VOYAGING WORDS 


How words change their meaning. .. Should we steer them? 


Ate language keeps changing; useful 
changes become widely accepted and 
harmful ones are rejected by the writing 
public. 

In this process of language growth, news- 
papers play an important part, for every 
day they produce thousands of sentences 
which should reflect the best expression of 
their editors, (So if you find something in 
SuNSHINE which you feel is doubtful, write 
to us and complain about it.) 


This month we will trace the way in 
which words tend to change their meaning. 
Usually this happens when a new situation 
creates a need for a new word to describe 
it exactly. Sometimes a word is coined, and 
sometimes an old word is given an additi- 
tional meaning. 

Examples of coining are trainee or 
evacuee, derived from the respective verbs 
to train, to evacuate, Deadline (originally 
a line around a military prison beyond 
which a prisoner might be shot) on the 
other hand, has extended its meaning to 
signify a limit of any sort beyond which 
it is not permissible to go. 

But there are dangers when the word so 
adapted means something for which there 
is no other word, Here we must rally round 
to protect the old meaning and to condemn 
the new! An interesting case is that of the 
word alibi, 

Members of the sugar trade, like 
members of any other trade, are glad of any 
alibi to explain the increase in prices. 


Alibi is used here in the sense of excuse, 
or of throwing the blame on someone else, 
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But alibi is the Latin word for elsewhere. 
To plead an alibi is to reply to a charge by 
bringing evidence that the person charged 
was elsewhere at the time of the act he is 
accused of, 


The popularity of detective stories can 
be blamed for this corruption: so many of 
them rely on an alibi for their plot that ig- 
norant readers think the word wi!l do for 
any means of replying to a charge! The 
mischief is that if this new use establishes 
itself, our language will lose precision; we 
shall be left without a word to signify the 
true meaning of alibi. 


Case is another word that is frequently 
misused, because it is thought to be a 
trouble-saver. It usually results in clumsy 
constructions. For example. from a news- 
paper: 

“The mathematical skill of today’s 
students is higher than was the case with 
students of yesteryear.” Instead of than 
was the case with, we can neatly write than 
that of... 

Similarly, “The school is not now so 
short of hockey talent as was formerly the 
case.” Say instead ... talent as it used to 
be. | 

There are of course many correct uses of 
case, such as— 

A case of measles. You have no case. In 
case of fire or other emergency. A law case 
of any sort. A case of burglary. 

In the examples above, case is a very 
specific instance, not at all like the sloppy 
use in the sentence which follows: Water 
for domestic use is carried in buckets in 
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many cases from roadside fire hydrants. 
What he means is that water ... is often 
carried in buckets from roadside fire 
hydrants. 

A colourful and useful word often seen 
in war stories is decimate. It is based, like 
decimal, on the Latin deci—meaning one- 
tenth. It meant originally to punish a 
mutiny in the troops by executing one man 
in every ten, chosen by lot. (Now you know 
why the Roman legions were such a discip- 
lined force!) Hence, by extension, it means 
to destroy a large proportion; the sugges- 
tion it now carries is usually of a loss 
much greater than ten per cent. The word 
should be used alone, however, Thus the 
attacking troops were decimated (meaning 
they suffered heavy losses) is alright, but 
we must not say “the attackers were badly 
decimated”! 

Finally, let’s look at the sad fate of 
a favourite newspaper adjective, overall. 


According to the dictionaries, it means from 
end to end, or including everything between 
the extreme points. For this it is useful, but 
very often people use it in situations in 
which it has no meaning at all, For ex- 
ample:— 

The overall growth of Delhi should be 
slowed, 

The overall strength of the Indian Army 
is 825,000. 

When overall is not meaningless, it is 
commonly misused as a synonym for some 
more accurate word, especially average or 
total. Examples of wrong use: 

For average: 


The flats here are built to an overall 
density of 100 to a hectare. For total or 
aggregate (i.e. different things pooled to- 
gether). 


The overall production last year of all 
types of trucks was 50,000, 


ee. 
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“There is one kind of charity common enough among 
us...though I do not think it the best thing we can 
have. It is that patch-work philanthropy which clothes 
the ragged, feeds the poor, and heals the sick and 
halt. I am far from decrying the noble spirit which 
seeks to help a poor or suffering fellow-being . What 
advances a nation or community 1s not so much to 
prop up its weakest and most helpless members, as to 
lift up the best and most gifted so as to make them 
of the greatest service to the country. I prefer this 
constructive philanthropy which seeks to educate and 
develop the faculties of the best of our young.. ” 


Jj. N Tata 


ae HEEPING PEOPLE TO HELP THEMSELVES: 
\; TATA ENTERPRISES 
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For on the whole 

The Minister said that the overall 
position of food supplies had greatly im- 
proved. 


For general or generally 

Small deficiencies in training showed up 
but the overall performance of the school 
team was satisfactory. 


For whole or complete 
He gave an overall picture of Scouting 
in India. 


We will look at some more wandering 
words next month, Meanwhile, as you read 
your books, magazines, and newspapers, 
train your eyes to catch examples of lazy 
writing. Look especially for misuses of 
case and overall, copy them out and send 
them to us with your corrected version. 


(Points will be awarded for examples 
and corrections which we can use as illustra- 
tions.) 


i 
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8. The U.S.A. was determined to prevent 
a communist takeover, especially in Asia, In 
1960 President Kennedy offered 10,000 
advisers to President Diem to pacify the 
villagers and defeat the Vietcong guerillas. 
In 1964 President Johnson sent American 
troops to help the South Vietnam govern- 
ment, By 1968 there were 500,000 Ameri- 
cans there, and President Johnson was also 
bombing North Vietnam. President Nixon 
won his election in 1968 by promising to 
remove the U.S, troops from Vietnam, He 
has done this, but at the same time increased 
the bombing raids and bombardment by 
naval ships so much that every day more 
explosives fall in Vietnam than fell during a 
full month over the whole of Europe in world 
War IL. 

9. Russia is supplying almost all the tanks, 
planes, guns and machinery for North Viet- 
nam, China supplies rifles, etc and also cloth 
and food for the North. 

10. See Ist para of Answer 7. 
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VIETNAM 


(Answers to Last Month’s Quiz) 


|. The people of Vietnam are Mongoloid, 
subgroup Annamese, and are closely re- 
lated racially to the people of South China. 


2. The Geneva Agreement of 1954 put 
an end to the war between the French 
colonial power and the Communist Vietminh 
(Free Viet) army led by Ho Chi Minh. Ho 
was given control north of 17°N and a new 
government under the ancient king of 
Annam in the South. Free elections were to 
be held later to unite the two halves, 


3. Vietnam had three regions— Tonking 
in the North, Annam on the East Coast, and 
Cochin-China, the delta province, in the 
south, These were part of French Indo-China 
which also included Cambodia and Laos. 
The French established themselves there re- 
cently, in 1880-1900. 


4. North Vietnam—66,000 sq. miles, 
about 20,000,000 people. South Vietnam— 
62,000 sq. miles, about 19,000,000 people. 

5. North: Capital—Hanoi, other cities— 
Haiphong, Thanh Hoa. Sevth: Capital— 


Saigon, other cities—Hue, Tourane, Binh 


Dinh. 


A usual street scene in Hanoi. 
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6. The Mekong delta in the south and the 
Red river delta in the north grow rice. There 
are also, huge rubber plantations inland. 
Other exports are dried fich, spices and tea. 

7. Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon of India was 
helpful in arranging the 1954 Agreement in 
Geneva, and India was made Chairman of 
the Control Commission to supervise the 
cease fire terms. Its other members are 
Canada and Poland. 

However, in 1955 a referendum in the 
South was held, throwing cut the old King 
Bao Dai, and installing Ngo Dinh Diem as 
President of a new Republic of South Viet- 
nam, under American influence, North Viet- 
nam immediately encouraged a rebellion in 
the south, and trained and sent guerillas to 


the south. (Continued on facing page) 
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AVE you ever visited the wonderful 

land of pagodas? If you go there by 
plane you will land at the great airport 
called Mingladoon. Not far from the site of 
this modern airport, there stood in the old 
days a great glittering palace with its golden 
spires reflecting the bright sunshine and 
its pagoda bells tinkling in the soft breezes 
of the Irrawaddy Delta. 

On the other bank of the river, which 
today is known as the Rangoon River, there 
was another rich and beautiful kingdom. 
I: was the City of Syriam. It was here the 
Rainbow was first seen long ago, 

Syriam was a happy city in those days, 
but suddenly one day the joy gave way to 
weeping and lamentation. The beloved 
Queen of he people of Syriam had just 
ascended to the realm of celestial beings, as 
the Burmese say when royalty passes away. 
But the national sorrow was all the deeper 
as the Queen had passed away while still 
bearing an unborn child. 

Thousands of her devoted subjects were 
all gathered for the last farewell: monks in 
their yellow robes, the mourners in their 
pure white dresses. 

The lacquered coffin of the departed 
Queen was slowly hoisted up on the golden 
ropes by pulleys until it reached its resting 
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place in the niche of the great pyre. 
Suddenly, to the shock of all a child’s 
cry was heard from the coffin, Ladders were 
brought and the little Princess born in the 
coffin was handed down to the tearful king. 

The little girl was called Mwaynoon. As 
it would have been bad luck to take her 
back within the city, the King built a palace 
near the cemetery and left her there with 
nurses and attendants. The Princess grew 
up surrounded by her own little court and 
her beauty and goodness gathered around 
her an ever increasing number of subjects. 
But sadly, in spite of her ravishing beauty 
nobody would marry her as they were 
afraid of falling under an evil spell. 

On the other side of the river there was 
a handsome Prince called Nanda, the son 
of the King of Mingladoon, The Prince 
liked hunting and picnicking and often 
rowed across in his war canoe to visit the 
opposite bank, One day, he met the 
Princess and they felt as if they had been 
destined from all eternity for each other. 
But the King of Mingladoon could not let 
his son marry the cemetery baby. His war 
canoe was destroyed. 

One evening as the Prince walked sadly 
by the river, he suddenly saw a great whirl 
pool in midstream, It came nearer and 
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nearer to him, and to his great surprise a 
huge crocodile opened his jaws at his feet. 


“Fear not, my master and Prince,” said 
the crocodile. “I am Nga-mo-yeit, Rain 
Cloud, and I am the ruler of these waters. 
I have known your father and your father’s 
father. I am here to serve you.” 

*“O Rain Cloud! If you could only take 
me across to my Beloved, yonder!” 

“Dry away your tears, my Master, and 
be happy again. Your faithful Rain Cloud 
will take you every evening at lamp-lighting 
time to the home of your Beloved.” 

And so it was, evening after evening. The 
Prince would get into the great jaws of the 
faithful crocodile and in a few minutes was 
in the arms of his Beloved. 

Imagine the joy of Princess Mwaynoon! 
Music sounded again within the mirrored 
walls of her palace. Her hair glistened 
again with the oil of coconut and star 
flowers. The purest pigeon blood rubies 
flashed again on her tender ears and grace- 
ful neck. And when the moonbeams faded 
into the golden rays of the sun, the faithful 
Rain Cloud would bear his Prince back to 
Mingladoon, 

An old female crocodile with crusty, 
knobbly, leathery skin, and wicked eyes 
wanted Rain Cloud to be her husband. But 
the stalwart young Rain Cloud would not 
have her for his wife. Was she not one 
hundred years old already? 

The wily female crocodile took the shape 
of a maid servant and with her head full 
of tricks to gain Rain Cloud she went to 
seek employment in Princess Mwaynoon’s 
palace. If only bad luck would come to the 
Prince, the King would find out about his 
secret and then Rain Cloud would be hers! 
How could she make bad luck come upon 
the Prince? 

The wily old crocodile knew that if a 
Prince made his beloved rest on his right 
elbow instead of his left, bad luck would 
befall him. > t to her mistress 
and asked, “WU: h ell do you rest 
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your head, my Princess, when your Prinee 
comes?” 

“On Nanda’s left elbow, my good maid.” 

“But if he really loved you he would 
make you rest on his right elbow.” 

*T have no doubt in his love. He would 
let me rest my head on any elbow I choose,” 
said the confident Princess. 

“Do not be too sure, my Mistress. Test 
his love tonight.” 

When twilight came and the stars peeped 
out and the faithful Rain Cloud had set 
free his precious burden, the innocent 
Princess asked Nanda if he really loved 
her. “If you truly do, let me rest my head 
on your right elbow,” she said. 

“But do you not know, my beloved, that 
if anybody rests on the right elbow of a 
Prince, ill luck will befall him?” 

“That is just an excuse, Nanda, You do 
not really love me.” 

This lovers’ quarrel went on for some 
nights, untill the Prince gave in. 

Dawn came and Rain Cloud was ready 
to take his master back to Mingladoon. 

The Prince went into the great jaws, but 
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the crocodile seemed to have lost his 
bearings and went round and round and 
swam in all directions. The Prince was fast 
suffocating and as the hours passed fainted 
away and his spirit left for the abode of 
the celestial beings. 

When the King heard of the disappear- 
ance of his son, he and his courtiers went 
to the river bank to wait fer his return. 

Rain Cloud seeing the crowd of courtiers 
and gold umbrellas and palanquins on the 
bank suddenly remembered that the Prince 
was still in his mouth. He swam as fast as 
he could to the King’s feet and released the 
Prince, 


23 t=" (Bobby Fischer) 


match 645 to 21%, It was a brutal display 
of power, 

Fischer is the most profound student of 
chess ever known, He reads voraciously, 
forgets nothing and turns knowledge into 
action with remarkable precision and fero- 
city. “No other master has such a terrific 
will to win,” says a German expert. “At 
the board, he radiates danger, and even the 
strongest opponents tend to freeze like 
rabbits when they smell the panther. Even 
his weaknesses are dangerous. His open- 
ing game is predictable—you can make 
plans against it—but so strong that your 
plans almost never work. In the middle 
game his precision and inventive powers 
are fabulous, and in the end game you 
simply cannot beat him.” 

For 11 months last year, his life was like 
a hattle field. In May, Bobby entered the 
challenge rounds for the world chess 
championship. In the first of three elimin- 
ation matches, he destroyed Russia’s grand- 
master Mark Taimnov 6-0. In the second 
match, he finished off Denmark’s Bent 
Larsen with the same score, Next was the 
gruelling battle with Petrosian. 


He thus qualified himself to meet 
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A great wail rent the air when the 
courtiers found their future King had left 
them. 

“Go, faithful crocodile, and tell the 
Princess that my son is no more,” said the 
sad King 

The Princess died of a broken heart and 
both Mingladoon and Syriam were drow- 
ned in deep mourning. The faithful citizens 
made two great pyres on each bank and 
when the flames rose over the bodies of 
Nanda and Mwaynoon, they formed a beau- 
tiful coloured arch which we now call the 
RAINBOW, 


Courtesy; UNEsco FEATURES 


Russia’s Boris Spassky in a_ best-of-24 
games for the world title which Spassky 
took from Petrosian in 1969. Spassky is a 
formidable chess master but even some top 
Soviet chess experts have a feeling that 
Fischer may end Russia’s 35-year domin- 
ation of the game. 


Bobby is so engrossed with the chess-_ 


board that he can spare time, grudgingly, 
only for unavoidable rituals like break- 
fast and dinner. He has no patience for 
news reporters, photographers, etc., and 
much less for mere admirers and well- 
wishers, Every Friday night he retires into 
a complete solitude for 24 hours. 

“Congratulations on your victory,” a 
news reporter said to him in Buenos Aires. 

“Yeah, yeah,” Fischer mumbled in reply, 
and turned away to grab a coat and tie. 
“Got to eat. Starved, Talk later.” And he 
hurried off to breakfast with about twenty 
chess magazines, mostly Russian, tucked 
under his arm. 


Chess is not only a national pastime but 
also a symbol of culture in Russia. His 
country obviously expects Spassky to put 
up his very best in his forthcoming duel 
with the American challenger for the world 
title. It will be a match to remember! %@ 
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THE THREE GLASSES 


Place three glasses in a row as shown 
below— the middle one right side up and 
the other two upside down. Take any two 
glasses sitting side by side and turn them 
over. How many moves does it take to place 
all the glasses right side up in this manner? 


pees 


Now apply the same rules to the glasses 
shown below. How many moves (turning 
two glasses at a time) are necessary to place 

. all the glasses right side up? 
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THE 9 GM COINS 


There are 10 boxes each containing 100 
coins, The coins in nine of these boxes weigh 
10 gms each and in the remaining one 
box each coin weighs only 9 gms. You are 
given a balance. By weighing only once, can 
you find the box containing the 9 gm coins? 


—Sent by §. Devrajan, Ulhasnagar 
THE MAGIC OF 99 


Tell a friend to (a) choose any number 
from | to 100, (b) multiply it by 99, (c) 
add up the digits of his answer. 


: Now, you tell him the answer, 
Secret: Suppose he has chosen the number 
14. 
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14 x 99 =1386 
14348+46=18 


He may choose any number but the answer 
will always be 18, 
—sent by Nitin Thakkar Bombay 


Best Entry Summer Annual Contest 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
(Subject: Science) 


Clues Across: |. It is a plant but not green. 
4. A duck or a goose? No; more beautiful, 
more graceful! 8. The sun. 9, A substance 
which can't be split up into simpler sub- 
stances, 10. Electrically charged particles. 
11. Odour. 14. 4000 years ago it was being 
made from papyrus in Egypt. 16. One kind 
of radio-active rays. 20. Italian inventor of 
wireless telegraphy. 21. A domestic fowl. 
22. A sea-lion, 23. Fruit? No, a fleshy root! 


Clues Down: |. Found in old rocks, 2, Many 
modern clothes are made of this, 3. Occurs 
in urine. 5. One of man’s earliest inventions. 
6. You've to crack them before eating. 7. 
Famous nuclear scientist. 12. A citrous fruit 
13. It is very steady in its direction. 15. A 
great artery in the human body. 17. All up- 
per space is filled with this, 18. Large ostrich- 
like Australian birds. 19, Liquid with a sour 
taste (Reversed). 


—Chandrashekhar M. Vaze, SR 8703 


— 


(Answers on p. 37) 
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THE, CAVES “OF 


CHERRAPUN]I 


ERHAPS some of you have heard or 

read about our famous caves. Since I 
have visited them I would like to share my 
knowledge about them with you. 

These caves are about four miles from 
Cherra on a hillock known as ‘Lawbah 
Hill’ in Khasi. There are three of them, one 
on the eastern and two on the western side. 


The one in ‘Mawsmai’ is known as 
‘Mawlum Syiem’. The other two at 
Mawmluh are the ‘Mawkhyrdop’ and 
‘Damum’ cave. The last named is the 


longest and most beautiful of the three. 

A visit to these caves does not mean 
strolling in, swinging one’s arms. People 
who want to see the interior have to take 
torches with them for it is very dark inside 
even in broad daylight. A piece of bamboo 
about a foot and a half long is filled with 
kerosene oil and stuffed very tightly with 
rags. When lit it not only gives light but the 
flame serves the purpose of scaring away 
wild animals which are sometimes found 
there. Most unfortunate is the case if the 
light goes out for this puts the whole group 
in grave danger. 

The party must also take a very long, 
strong rope with them. One end of this is 
tied to a rock at the entrance of the cave 
because there are many curves and path- 
ways where one can lose oneself, People 
hold on to this rope to enable themselves to 
get back later to the entrance. 

Wonders of creation are what meets the 
eye inside these caves: stones of strange 
shapes, e.g. like bottles, walking sticks, 
some bearing resemblance to big snakes, 
other shiny ones appear as if hanging mys- 
teriously from the roof which in some 
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places is as high as twenty to thirty feet. 
In other places it is so low that one has 
to crawl on all fours, Streams, pools, divi- 
sions for rooms, big and small with narrow 
curved passages covered with clayey soil 
and sand in some places as on the seashore 
are wonderful sights. I must not forget to 
mention that some of the rooms have two 
and three storeys above them! The gentle, 
rippling sound of water which falls from the 
roof in some places sounds very musical. 
The terms, stalagmites and stalactites made 
no impression on me during my geography 
lesson until my visit to the caves. To con- 
clude may I add that I, too, like most visitors 
engraved my name and date of visit on a 
rock? So some day if you happen to visit 
these caves in Cherrapunji, you will see my 
name there. 

—Flora Kharshing, SR 4105/96 


Cherrapunji. 


(6 Points) 


(1 wonder how many other explorable caves 
there are elsewhere in India, Are there any 
clubs of cave-explorers sometimes called 
‘spelunkers’ >? Write to us about them.—Ed.) 


The Optimist Speaks 


There’s plenty of food 

Don’t spoil my mood 

By sowing seeds of doubt. 
There's tons of wheat 

And rice to eat 

Don’t talk of flood and drought. 


—ZLehra Gadhakdawalla SR 8431 


Bombay 
(2 points) 
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CUSTOMS 


ODAY’s world is a mixture of different 

customs, Some customs may appear to 
us as quite absurd, but they are all very 
significant, 

Years ago it was the Polynesians’ 
practice of pressing their noses against the 
noses of their guests by way of welcome. 
Likewise there was a rule prevalent in the 
primitive Fiji Islands that a man must not 
raise his hand above another’s head with- 
out asking and receiving permission to do 
so. A breach of this rule could cost him his 
life. 

Today, even modes of greeting vary 
from place to place. It is said that the 
custom of shaking hands by way of 
greeting—mainly a practice of the Western 
world—was a way of being sure that 
neither person held a deadly weapon. But 
now this has turned into a customary act 
of greeting and its origin is almost forgot- 
ten. It is interesting to know that the Chinese 
shake their own hands and bow slightly 
when greeting a friend, while the Japanese, 
as we all know, bow many times, very grace- 
fully and deeply. We, in India,. join our 
palms by way of Namaskar. 

The actual movements of the head and 
hands too, vary from people to people. In 
some places nodding the head up and down 
means “No” while moving it sideways 
means “Yes”, For example, in America, 
when they wish to call a person, people 
wave their hand and arm, turning the palm 
of the hand upward at the wrist so that the 
hand moves towards them. In China, how- 
ever, the hand is turned downward in 
waving and moves toward the one called. 
Whereas in India the arm points at the 
person being called and the palm is waved 
inward, 

Colour schemes too differ in many 
countries. Black is used as a symbol of 
mourning and white signifies purity in the 
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HOLIDAY CONTEST REPORT 


The response to our Holiday contest was 
less than we had hoped for, In fact, no one 
attempted the second subject which called 
for action, adventure, fun! Most of our con- 
testants seemed to be avid readers, while 
hobbies of the others ranged from collecting 
stamps, match-box labels and wild life pic- 
tures to writing and gardening. One con- 
testant’s entry was a good essay on sports 
(and why others should take to it) without 
any evidence of the writer's own paricipa- 
tion in sports! He gets no points for all his 
labour, We advise our contestants to read 
the subject and the theme carefully. 

Judging the entries by the ideas, presenta- 
tion and language, Points have been award- 
ed as follows: Sudha Gopalakrishna (SR 
7378)—10; Anne Raghvan (SR 1046/14) 
and Susmita Nanda (SR 7522)—9; Sunil 
Nandwani (SR 4121/37)—8; P. I, Varu- 
thunny (SR 8252) and K. K. Gangadharan 
(SR 8005)—7; Poonam Saraswat (SR 
8755) and R. Ashok (SR 982)—5; San- 
tanu Chowdhury (SR  4121/32)—4; 
Prakash D. Sheth (SR 8511)—3; S, Rajan 
(SR 7395)—3. 


western world, But in many Asian coun- 
tries, white is a symbol of mourning. In 
Japan, if you wish to present gifts in the 
most appreciated manner, you wrap ihem 
in red and white paper and tie them with red 
ribbon or else in white paper tied with gold 
and silver ribbon. It must be a beauti- 
ful sight! 

Colour schemes and customs are not the 
only contrasts of this world. Languages too 
differ naturally. Each language has its own 
sets of letters, But it does seem strange that 
the native of Canton in South China can- 
not understand what the natives of Peiping 
of N. China say. Anyway, they can read 
the written messages since both use the same 
ideograms. But a 100-character system was 
thought necessary to read even simple 
material. Just imagine! If this piece was 
written in the Chinese script, you and I 
would have to know 100 symbols by heart! 

—Elyn Das, SR 8646, Dibrugarh, Assam. 
(4 points) 
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APAN has started work on what will be 

the longest undersea tunnel in the world. 
When completed, the Seikan tunnel will be 
53.85 km long. Of this, 23.3 km will be 
under the sea, At present there is a ferry- 
boat service for trains between the two main 
Islands, Honshu and Hokkaido, which takes 
41, hours. The tunnel will reduce this time 
to a single hour, The deepest part of the 
tunnel will be 240 meters under the sea and 
hence the construction work is faced with 
enormous difficulties. 


4500 year old mummy found recently 

in a tomb in EGYPT is believed to be 
the oldest and most perfect one ever found 
there. According to the inscription in the 
tomb it is the mummy of Nofre, the king's 
favourite musician and entertainer, He was 
so handsome that the king called him Nofre 
which means beautiful. 


[Bee banks are doing all they can to 
increase the number of account holders. 
One bank was able to get 3,000 future cus- 
tomers by going to schools in Bombay. Chil- 
cren in the age group 11-16 from low in- 
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come families may deposit a single rupee. 
According to the bank an average of Rs 10 
lakhs can be collected every month from 
five lakh children in 650 schools in Greater 
Bombay. 


garage-owner in ENGLAND runs a 

driving school for 6 year olds. The 
electric cars used in the unique driving school 
are midgets built from Kits and have neither 
gears nor clutches. The young learners are 
shown how to start, steer, accelerate and 
brake, After a few minutes’ instructions the 
little pupil is off on his first round with the 
instructor running beside him. It is possible 
for the instructor to get at the brake if 
necessary. After a little practice the learner 
is put on the obstacle course, with plenty of 
turns, It is not long before he gets the ‘‘feel”’ 
of a car and gains confidence, This young 
driver shows it, doesn't he? 


our present rates of 
the world will have ex- 


Aco to 
consumption 
hausted within the next hundred years all 
known reserves of the ten essential metals 
as well as all oil, coal, gas and uranium re- 
sources from which the world derives 96% 
of its energy. Unless urgent measures are 


taken, mankind will shortly find itself 
stranded in a desert of its own making, To 
seek a solution to the grave problems of air 
and water pollution and the exhaustion of 
natural resources, the U.N. sponsored a con- 
ference in STOCKHOLM, Sweden this June, 
to which many nations of the world sent their 
scientists, academic and political leaders. 
Mrs, Indira Gandhi took time during her 10- 
day European visit to address the conference. 
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A man got on to a bus in a city square 
and noticed that a big clock on a building 
said 9:30, Some distance later he saw an- 
other clock which said 9:15. 

“Good grief,’ he cried. ‘I have boarded 
a bus which goes in the opposite direction!”’ 

# % ah 


A fellow was walking down the street 
when suddenly someone jabbed a gun into 
his ribs and said, “Stick them up.” 

Stunned, the victim managed to stutter, 
“Stick up what?” 

“Don’t muddle me,” replied the thief. 
“This is my first job.” 

# % % 

A company director who keeps a gold- 
fish in a bowl on his desk was recently asked 
why, ‘Because,’ he replied glumly, ‘I like 
to see something around here with its mouth 
open, not asking for a raise!” 


—sent by Sunil Punnoose SR 8524 
% % % 


“Above all,"’ said the doctor, ‘you must 
particularly eat the skin of the fruit, as it 


contains all the vitamins, What is your 
favourite fruit?” 
“Coconuts, answered the patient 
gloomily. 
* % % 


After an active morning of playing out- 
doors. a little boy came in and asked his 
mother, ““Who am |?” 

“Tarzan?"’ she guessed. 

“That lady down the street was right!” 
exclaimed the lad, ‘She said I was so dirty 
even my own mother wouldn't know me.” 

# % % 


Boss: Are you sure your wife knows you're 
bringing me home for dinner? 


Young man: Does she know? We argued 
about it for half an hour this morning. 


d. 


Office Manager: Really, Asha, if you can't 
work a little faster, | shall have to get 
another girl. 

Asha: Oh, good, I could do with a bit of 
help. 


* % % 


“Hey, there goes the most talked-about 
boy in school.” 


“Really? Who talks about him?” 
“He does.” 


% * * 


Said the head of the data processing de- 
partment to the company executive: “The 
slowdown is due to a situation we should 
have foreseen, Sir. The big computer is 
shoving all the work off onto the little com- 
puter.” 

% % # 


Little girl: Mother that fellow called mea 
‘Tomboy’. 

Mother: And’ what did you do? 

Little girl: I kicked him in the shins, 
scratched his face, pushed him down, 
pounded his head against the ground and 
made him say, ‘You're a lady’’. 


* % % 


Groom: How did you make this cake, dear? 

Bride: Here's the recipe. | clipped it from a 
magazine, 

Groom: Are you sure you read the right 
side? The other side tells how to make a 
rock garden. 

“| hope there are no barking dogs in 
any of the neighbouring apartments,” said 
a woman to the house agent. 

“Oh no, memsaheb, none,” assured the 
man, 

“Then I'll take the place,"’ said the 
woman, “You see, l've got two of my own 
that bark a fearful lot and | really couldn't 
stand any more.” 

* # % 


Meena came home from school lcoking 
puzzled. 

“Daddy,” she said, ‘‘my teacher said the 
world is round.” 

“That's right dear,’ said Father. 

“Well Daddy, if the world is round,” she 
asked, “why do people say they go to the 
far corners of the earth?” 
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FRUITY SWEETS 


13 delicious sweets in five fruity flavours in each handy, 
low-priced pack—Lime, Lemon, Orange, Pineapple and Raspberry ! 


SO ENJOY A SWEET TREAT—POP OUT POPPINS 


